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most of the States of which, if we except Saxony, the
inhabitants were still more wretched than in Prussia ?

Yet, SIRE, with efforts so multiplied, what is the in-
heritance that has been left you by this great King ? Are
your provinces rich, powerful, and happy ? Deprive them
of their military renown and the resources of the Royal
Treasury, which soon may vanish, and feeble will be the
remainder. Had the provinces of which your kingdom is
composed been under a paternal government, and peopled
by freemen, the acquisition of Silesia might have been
more distant; but how different would have been the
present state and wealth of the whole remaining nation!

Your situation, SIRE, is entirely different from that of
your predecessor. The destructive resources of fiscal reg-
ulation are exhausted. A change of. system is, for this
reason, indispensable. An army cannot always, cannot
long, constitute the basis of the Prussian puissance. Your
army must, therefore, be supported by all the internal
aids which good administration can employ, built on per-
manent foundations. It is necessary that you should
truly animate the national industry, in ably profiting by
those extraordinary and perishable means which have
been transmitted to you by your predecessor. These, it
is to be presumed, you may long enjoy. It is not, there-
fore, absurd to advise you to sow in order that you may
reap. Should momentary sacrifices, however great, be
necessary to render the Prussian States (which hitherto
have only constituted a vast and formidable camp) a stable
and prosperous monarchy, founded on freedom and prop-
erty, the immensity of your treasure will render such
sacrifices infinitely less burdensome to you than they would
be to any other Sovereign, and the barter will be prodi-
giously to your advantage, even should the rendering of
men happy be estimated at nothing.

The basis of the system which it is your duty, SIRE, to
form, must rest on the just ideas which you shall obtain
of the true value of money, which is but a trifling part
of national wealth, and of much less importance than the
riches which annually spring from the bosom of the earth.
The incorruptibility and the scarcity of gold have rendered
it a pledge, and a mode of exchange between man andthe nobility. who spoke to Baron Reede of is a melancholy
